LECTURE III

IN giving a general view of early judicial tribunals,
I can best direct attention to England, partly
because I have never studied this part of the history
of other nations, and partly because the course of
social progress elsewhere has not, as I suppose, in
substance been different from that exhibited in
England. To make this view intelligible we must
glance at the general condition of society at the
time.

The tribal organisation of the Anglo-Saxon con-
querors, such as had obtained in the forests of
Germany, had become superseded, and that equality
in the holding and enjoyment of the land which was
one of the f eatures of that organisation, had passed
away with it. England was a conquered country.
It had been acquired by the skill and valour of
bands of warriors, and a great part of the land,
as happens in all such cases, was awarded to the vic-
tors in proportions assumed to correspond to the
various degrees of rank and worth. The leader of
the host became the king and received the largest
share; next came those of noble birth, or superior
prowess, who composed his immediate retinue, the
thanes or nobles, to whom extensive awards were
made; and lastly, the common warriors. These, with
the remnants of the vanquished Britons, became the
people of England. At first there were several king-
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